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II.— TENNYSON AND HOMER. 

The most casual reader of Tennyson's poems must often be 
struck by the frequency of his allusions to classical literature and 
mythology, and by the frequency of his use of what is essentially 
classical language or idiom. The influence of Homer or Theoc- 
ritus, of Virgil or Horace, may be traced upon many of his pages, 
and he that has eyes to see may often light upon interesting 
parallels even in quite remote corners of the classical field. 
Perhaps no English poet since Milton has kept so close to the 
diction of the great Greek and Roman models. 

In the ' Specimen of a Translation of the Iliad in Blank Verse ' 
and in his ' Achilles over the Trench,' Tennyson has given us two 
of his favorite Homeric passages: II. VIII 542-61, XVIII 202-31. 
The Memoir (II 15) records his own spirited prose translation of 
another passage of the Iliad which he admired for its " beauty of 
poetic diction and feeling," the Parting of Paris, at the end of the 
sixth book. The single hexameters that he was fondest of 
quoting for their " strong- wing'd music" were II. VII 422, or Od. 
XIX 434: 

i£ &Ka\apptirao fiadvppoov Qkcuvoio, 

and II. I 34 : 

0jj 8 dxeav irapa diva iro\v(p\ol(rfioto 6oXaoat]s. 

And he once remarked upon the fine effect of the monotonous 
ending of words in -»» at the beginning of II. XIII (Memoir, II 
215). 

Among the "choice paintings of wise men" which adorned the 
royal dais of 'The Palace of Art' were those of Milton, and 
Shakespeare, and Dante, 

" And there the Ionian father of the rest ; 
A million wrinkles carved his chin ; 
A hundred winters snow'd upon his breast, 
From cheek and throat and chin." 

In the lines 'On Translations of Homer* we have the familiar 
protest against all attempts to give the Iliad in English hexameters : 
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" These lame hexameters the strong-wing' d music of Homer 
No — but a most burlesque barbarous experiment." 

In that wonderful university lecture which is reported in the 
second part of ' The Princess ' we are reminded that 

"The highest is the measure of the man, 
And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 
Nor those horn-handed breakers of the glebe, 
But Homer, Plato, Verulam." 

And in the poem ' Parnassus ' we are told that the fire within a 
true poet would never falter : 

" Let the golden Iliad vanish, Homer here is Homer there." 

In some of his poems which deal with distinctly classical 
subjects, Tennyson's language is almost of necessity indebted to 
Homer. In the opening lines of the poem ' Oenone,' 

" Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning," 

we have a reminiscence of the Tdpyapov Sxpov of II. XIV 292, XV 
152. The " many-fountain'd Ida" of the same poem is a stock 
Homeric phrase, "iSt] iroXwn-»8a^; e. g. II. XIV 157, 283, 307. 
"Light-foot Iris," too, is Homeric, jrd8ar a>«'a *lpu; cp. II. XVIII 

202: 

" So saying, light-foot Iris pass'd away," 

as it runs in Tennyson's own translation. The "rosy slender 
fingers" of the Idalian Aphrodite are like those of the poSoSdKrvXos 
'Has. And the "whirling Simois" may remind one of the 
"eddying," or "silver-eddying," or "deep-eddying" Xanthus, 
II. XXI 2, 8, 15. The poem 'Ulysses' has, to be sure, "an echo 
of Dante in it" (Memoir, II 70), but some of the language is 
Homeric. In the splendid lines 

" And drunk delight of battle with my peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy," 

we may perhaps recognize the striking word x<*PM ("the stern 
joy which warriors feel"), which occurs, for example, four times 
in II. XVII. In "windy Troy" we find another Homeric epithet, 
"iXtor iivejioeaaa ; cp. II. XII 115, XVIII 174, etc. And at the 
close of the poem, 

" Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows," 
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we have one of the recurrent lines of the Odyssey that gladden 
the schoolboy's heart : 

f£ijr 8 {{ofuvot TroXdjv Ska tvittov cperfiois. 

Tennyson's poem 'The Lotos- Eaters' is developed from 
Homer's brief story, Od. IX 94: 

t£v 8' or rir Xwroio (pdyoi ptkiridea napirov, 
ovkc't drrayyeiKai rrdXiv tjde\ev ov8c veeo~8at, 
dXX avrov ($ov\ovro /xct dvdpdtn A.a>To<pdyoto~i 
Xom-ov eperrropevoi fievtfiev voarov re Aadea&at. 

And when the singers of the ' Choric Song,' who are, of course, 
part of the company of Odysseus, are heaping up reasons against 
their returning home : 

" Or else the island princes over-bold 
Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years' war in Troy, 
And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things," 

their fancy is obviously due to Od. I 325 : 

Toto-i 8 dotoo? a«8e wepixXuTor, 01 8e aiairrj 
elar aKovomcs' 6 8 'A)(aiS>v voarov aeiSf 
\vypov, bv etc Tpoiijr iitereiKaTo IlaXXar Adr/vrj. 

The poem 'Demeter and Persephone' is based upon the story of 
Demeter in the fourth Homeric Hymn, with one or two details 
drawn from Ovid. The closing lines : 

" and the shadowy warrior glide 
Along the silent field of Asphodel," 

may be compared with Od. XI 538 : 

yjrvxr) Se no8a>Ktos AlaxiSao 
tpoira fiaKpd j3t/3ao-a <ar da<po&e\6v Xeipwva. 

The simile in 'The Death of Oenone': 

" She heard a wailing cry, that seem'd at first 
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the Dead 
When driven to Hades," 

is borrowed from the beginning of Od. XXIV : 

tor 8 ore WKTCpltSes /■"'X'P avrpov 6eair(aioio 
rpi£ovaai iroTcoprat, 
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&s al rerpiyviat dp rjurav' ypx* b «P« (r(j>iv 
'Eppelas aKaKrjTa kut eiipaevra KeXev&a. 

And a similar comparison is employed in 'The Voyage of 

Maeldune': 

" Our voices were thinner and fainter than 
any flittermouse-shriek." 

The passage in 'Tithonus' : 

" I wither slowly in thine arms, 
Here at the quiet limit of the world," 

is due to the story of Tithonus in the Hymn to Aphrodite, 227 : 

vaie wap Qxeavoto pays em Treipturi yaitjs. 

And in the poem 'Lucretius': 

" since he never sware, 
Except his wrath were wreak'd on wretched man, 
That he would only shine among the dead 
Hereafter ; tales ! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit," 

we have an allusion to Od. XII 382 ff., the anger of Helios 
Hyperion at the slaughter of his cattle : 

'el be fiot oil rioovai fioav entente dpoifif/v, 
bvcropai els Ai'fiuo Kai t'v veicieaai (paeiva.' 
. . . Toiaiv b avr'iK enetra dedi Ttpaa irpovtpaivop ' 
elprrov pcv pivoi, Kpea 8 dp<p oj&Xoicri pepvKet, 
onrakta Te Kai aipd ' (Soav b aip yiypero <p<ovrj. 

There are a few other Homeric allusions in Tennyson that may 
be mentioned here. After the beautiful love-song in the fourth 
part of ' The Princess,' 

" O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying south," etc., 

the narrative continues : 

" I ceased, and all the ladies, each at each, 
Like the Ithacensian suitors in old time, 
Stared with great eyes, and laugh'd with alien lips, 
And knew not what they meant." 

The allusion is to the wooers of Penelope, Od. XX 347 : 

"Qs <j>aro TijXe'jua^or" p.vr)<TTijpai be ITaXXas- 'A.8r)vrj 
aofieoTov yeka Zapat, irapiit\ay£ev be vntjpa. 
oi b fjbj] yva&fidicri yeXouav akXorplouriv, k. r. X. 
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Horace has adapted the same Homeric expression, Sat. II 3, 72 
malis ridentem alienis. There are two passages in 'The Princess ' 
which allude to the adventures of Odysseus with the Sirens. 
When, in Part II, the three male intruders into the women's 
university are detected by the Lady Psyche, and are informed 
that the penalty of their intrusion is death, Florian jestingly asks 

" who could think 
The softer Adams of your Academe, 
O sister, Sirens tho' they be, were such 
As chanted on the bleaching bones of men?" 

in allusion to Od. XII 44 : 

aWa re 2eipiJK« \iyvprj BtKyovaiv aoiSjj, 
rjptvm iv Xei/xwn' ttoKvs 8 d/i(p oare6<piv 6'ts 
avhpa>v ■nvdop.ivav, rrept 8c pivot pivvBovcri. 

And at the close of the song in Part IV, the song of the "tears, 
idle tears," that rise in the heart and gather to the eyes in thinking 
of the days that are no more, the Princess herself answers, with 

some disdain : 

" If indeed there haunt 
About the moulder'd lodges of the Past 
So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to men. 
Well needs it we should cram our ears with wool 
And so pace by," 

a remark which is obviously suggested by the story of Odysseus 
anointing the ears of his men with wax, and thus getting them 
safely past the Sirens and their sweet song. The line in ' Becket,' 
Act I, Sc. 2 : 

"Our woodland Circe that hath witch'd the King," 

refers to the fate of the comrades of Eurylochus, Od. X 237, and 
the reference in 'The Princess,' VII 147 : 

" lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love . . . 
To meet her Graces, where they deck'd her out 
For worship without end," 

takes us back to the story of Aphrodite in the fifth Homeric Hymn. 

In the prologue to the ' Morte d' Arthur,' that poem is playfully 

described as one of the twelve books of a great epic of King 

Arthur — twelve books that were "faint Homeric echoes, nothing- 
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worth." That is to say, it is consciously and purposely Homeric. 
The stately opening lines: 

" So all day long the noise of battle roll'd 
Among the mountains by the winter sea," 

may be compared with such passages as II. XVIII 209: 

" All day the men contend in grievous war 
From their own city," 

as Tennyson translates it in his ' Achilles over the Trench,' or II. 
XVII 384: 

Tois 8e navt]fi€plois eptSos peya veiicos opdpei 
apyakerjs. 

The adverb 'lightly,' which occurs five times in the poem : 

" Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word," 

"and lightly went that other to the King," etc., seems to repre- 
sent the Homeric pip<pa of II. VI 511, X 54, etc. The words of 
Sir Bedivere : 

" Not tho' I live three lives of mortal men," 

remind one of the aged Nestor, II. I 250 : 



T<2 8 17817 8vo pev y(V(at pepoirav avdpamav 
icpdiad , o? 01 itpoadtv apa rpdcpev ^8 iyc'vovro 
iv Xlvkto f/yaOfji, pera Be rpirdrowiv avaaatv. 

The passage in the bold knight's soliloquy • 

"So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence," 

may be compared with such passages as II. VI 459 : 

ical ffore rtr etirji<riv I8a>v Kara 8dxpv xeovtrav ' 
"E/cropor fj8c yvvrj, 

or II. VI 479 : 

nal wore tis awoi ' irarpos y o&e ttoXXoi/ dpcivav 
ck noXepov dviovra. 

And the phrase "winning reverence" may recall the statement of 
Od. VIII 479 : 

7rS<ri yap dvdpairoHTtp imx@ovioioiv aoiboi 

riprje Ippopol «t«ri Kal aidovs. 
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The words which describe Sir Bedivere flinging the brand Exca- 
libur into the middle mere : 

" And strongly wheel'd and threw it," 

and, a little below, "and flung him, wheeling him," may be 
likened to the pfy' ('mfarfaas of II. Ill 378, or the §«' imBiv^aas of 
Od. IX 538. A close verbal parallel is found in Virgil, Aen. V 
642 conixa coruscat et iacit. The line 

"Dry clash'd his harness in the icy caves," 
recalls the Homeric use of alov to describe a sound, U. XII 160: 

Kopvdes 8 dfL<p aSov dvrevv 
fia\\6p.evat fiv\aK€<T<rt (cai acriri'Ser dfi<pa\6e<r<rai, 

or II. XIII 441 : 

if) rort y aSov avtrev ipuKoptvos nepl Sovpi. 

And with this we may compare also 

" the dry harsh roar of the great horn," 
in 'The Last Tournament'; the line in 'Geraint and Enid': 

" And all in passion uttering a dry shriek " ; 
and the line in ' The Voyage ' : 

" Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail." 

The description of the island valley of Avilion : 

" Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly," 

is like the picture of Olympus, Od. VI 43 : 

o\!t duffiotcrt ripdcnrerat o&rt nor ofifipa> 
SeiWm ovt€ xiav iirmiKvarai, 

or the picture of the Elysian plain, Od. IV 566 : 

ov vi<f>(Tos, oSt Sp ^etfuuv woXus oilre ■nor ojifipos. 

The place, moreover, is "deep-meadow'd," like the "A»0«a fadi- 
\eip,os of II. IX 151, and its 

"bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea" 
remind one of the island of Circe, Od. X 195 : 

vt)<tov, rriv mpi woWor arreipiros iarffpavatrai. 
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But the "faint Homeric echoes" of Tennyson are not confined 
to the 'Morte d' Arthur,' or to the poems on classical subjects. 
The picture in ' The Last Tournament ' of the churl 

"sputtering thro' the hedge of splinter'd teeth" 

contains the ipnos obovrav of II. IV 350, IX 409, etc. The lines in 
'Love Thou Thy Land': 

" To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war" 

repeat another familiar Homeric phrase ; cp. II. VIII 553 : 

Oi Se pe'ya ippovfovreg iiri irroXe'fioio y€<j>vpas 
rjaro vavvv^ioi, 

or, in Tennyson's own version : 

"And these all night upon the bridge of war 
Sat glorying." 

And with the phrase here translated by 'glorying,' or with the 
Kvbi6a>v of II. II 579, VI 509, we may compare the passage in 
'Gareth and Lynette': 

" And Gareth silent gazed upon the knight, 
Who stood a moment ere his horse was brought, 
Glorying." 

The curious expression in ' The Princess,' I 64 : 

" then he chew'd 
The thiice-turn'd cud of wrath, and cook' d his spleen," 

is adapted from the ^dW neaveiv, or KVTtmitraav, of II. I 81, IV 513. 
The line in ' The Princess,' IV 483 : 

" And clad in iron burst the ranks of war" 

may be compared with such lines of the Iliad as XI 90 : 

rrjfios &4>V <*P € Tfl Aavaol prjt-avro <pd\ayyas y 

VI 6, XI 538, or with Virgil, Aen. XII 683 media agmina rumpit. 
The figure in 'The Princess,' V 134: 

" The lifting of whose eyelash is my lord," 

is developed from II. I 528 : 

H Kai Kvav€7)irtv en" 6<ppv(ji vevtre KpovtaP, 

perhaps through Horace, Od. Ill 1, 8 cuncta supercilio moventis. 



The epithet in ' The Princess,' V 90 : 
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"77/ mother that I was to leave her there," 
is Homeric : Od. XXIII 97 : 

y-iyrip f/ifj, hvopryrep, dmjvea 8vp.bv t^ovaa. 

The picture in 'The Coming of Arthur': 

•' And Gawain went, and bursting into song 
Sprang out, and follow 1 d by his flying hair 
Ran like a colt, and leapt at what he saw," 

seems to owe something to the Parting of Paris, II. VI 506 ff.: 
" And as when a stall-kept horse . . . dasheth through the plain 
. . . and his mane flieth back on either shoulder . . . ; so ran the 
son of Priam, Paris, from the height of Pergamus, all in arms, 
glittering like the sun, laughing for light-heartedness, and his 
swift feet bare him." This is Tennyson's own translation of one 
of his favorite passages (Memoir, II 15). The simile in the fifth 
part of 'The Princess': 

"And as the fiery Sirius alters hue, 
And bickers into red and emerald, shone 
Their morions, wash'd with morning, as they came," 

must have been consciously borrowed from II. V 5 : 

aorc/j oir&pivtp ivfxKiyKtov t os T€ fia\t<TTa 
Xafiirpov nap/paivrjirt \tKovp.£i>os Q,Ktavoio. 

The repeated line in ' Dora ' : 

" And the sun fell, and all the land was dark," 

sounds like an echo of the line that comes in like a refrain in the 
Odyssey — twice in Bk. Ill, three times in Bk. XV — 

bvaero t rjtKios (TKloavTo re TratraL dyviai. 

And the same Homeric description of nightfall is employed in 
' The Talking Oak,' of the famous tree 

" Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim." 

There are a few other passages which may be mentioned, not 
as evidence of any direct or indirect indebtedness, but only as 
interesting parallels. Some of them are, of course, mere common- 
places of poetical rhetoric or imagery. The fancy in ' In Memo- 
riam,'LXVIII: 

" Sleep, Death's twin-brother," 
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is as old as II. XVI 672, 682 : 

Ynro) (tat Qavdra bi&vpdooiv, 

as the similar fancy in 'In Memoriam,' LXXI : 

" Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance," 

may be compared with Virgil's phrase, Aen. VI 278 : 
consanguineus Leti Sopor. 

The twilight scene in 'In Memoriam,' CXXI : 

" The team is loosen'd from the wain," etc., 

reminds one of the pov\vT6i>8e of Od. IX 58 ; II. XVI 779. Com- 
pare also Horace, Od. Ill 6, 42; Milton, 'Comus,' 291. The 
unmeasured mirth aroused by the appearance of the bedraggled 
hero, in 'The Princess,' V 21 : 

" And slain with laughter roll'd the gilded squire," 

may be compared with the delight of the heartless suitors at the 
cruel overthrow of the boxer Irus, Od. XVIII 100 : 

Xtipas ava<Tx6fitvoi y«Xo> 1k8ovov. 

The figure in ' In Memoriam,' CVIII : 

" I will not shut me from my kind, 
And, lest I stiffen into stone, 
I will not eat my heart alone," 

has an ancient counterpart in the story of Bellerophon, II. VI 202 : 

r\ toi 6 Kair irehlov to AXiylov olos dXSro, 
ov 6vfibv Kare'oW, irarov dv&pairav akeelvcw, 

cp. also Od. X 143, 379; II. XXIV 129. In 'The Princess,' II 
94, we have the Lady Psyche's babe : 

" In shining draperies, headed like a star, 
Her maiden babe, a double April old," 

to remind us of II. VI 401 : 

iraiS' firl KoXff<j> ex ovo ' drakatppova, vrfiiiov avras, 
'EKTOpiSrjv dyamfrbv, dXiyiaov darcpt Ka\d>. 

And in the sixth part of the same poem Tennyson gives us 
another simile of the same sort, in speaking of the same child : 

" the babe that by us, 
Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden brede, 
Lay like a new-fallen meteor on the grass." 
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The description of the Argive Helen, in 'A Dream of Fair 

Women': 

" A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair," 

recalls the description of the goddess Artemis, in the first 
Homeric Hymn, 198 : 

pa\a fityd\r) re l&tiv xai «8oj ayijnj. 

And the "long-sounding corridors" of 'The Palace of Art,' or 
the "sounding hall" of 'The Holy Grail,' may be likened to the 
a"8ov<ra epiSovwos of the Homeric dwelling : Od. XV 146, 191 ; III 

399- 
The lovely lines in ' The Lady of Shalott ' : 

" Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs for ever," 

have been called an imitation of Virgil's " inhorruit unda tenebris," 
Aen. Ill 195, V 11. They have also served to illustrate Horace, 
Od. I 5, 6 aspera nigris aequora ventis. One who knows Tenny- 
son's pictures of lake, and stream, and sea, may well hesitate to 
believe that this passage is an imitation at all ; but if any ancient 
parallel be needed, or desired, we may as well go back to "the 
Ionian father of the rest," and compare the peXmva <ppl£ of II. XXI 
126 ; Od. IV 402, or the simile in II. VII 63 : 

oiij Se Ze<f>vpoio ixtiaro tsovtov iiti <ppi£ 
opvvpevoio viov, ptkavti hi T€ ttohtos vir avTrjs. 

Haverford College, March 31, 1900. WlLFRED P. MUSTARD. 
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